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STAGECRAFT 



Now that we have two houses of 
grand opera at five dollars a seat 
the question arises whether we 
should not also have a season of 
semi-grand opera at two and a half or 
three dollars a seat. The success of Puc- 
cini's "Madame Butterfly" at the Garden 
Theatre proves that it might be a profit- 
able investment. There are undoubtedly 
many operas, and a number of delightful 
ballets, that would sound and look better 
in smaller auditoriums than those of the 
Metropolitan or Hammerstein's new 
building, and there is no reason why rich 
New York should be deprived of hear- 
ing and seeing these works of art under 
the most favorable circumstances. 

"Madame Butterfly" makes a delightful 
evening. It is very evidently the result 
of earnest work, and it has been approach- 
ed with serious appreciation of the fact 
that opera is a union of all the arts. 
The pathetic story is borne along on a 
stream of dignified and tender melody, 
there is a constant succession of stage 
pictures for the appeal to the eye, and 
the emotions are certainly sufficiently 
stirred up by the literary part of the pro- 
duction. It is hard to choose one out of 
all the scenes for mention, but perhaps 
the most perfect blending occurs in the 
heart-breaking episode where Cho-Cho- 
San, the faithful nurse and the child 
watch by the window all night for him 
who does not come. The gradual change 
of light, through sunset, dusk, night, 
midnight and dawn to sunrise was admir- 
able, and the four great paper lanterns 
which slowly flickered and went out as 
daylight came were strikingly effective. 

And the poster for "Madame Butterfly" 
should be approved — a graceful combina- 
tion of pink cherry blossoms, bamboo 
trelliswork and purple kimono. 

David Belasco is an artist to his finger 
tips, and his latest production carries 
with it his usual element of novelty. 
"The Rose of the Rancho" is a picture 



of Spanish life, although the scene is 
Southern California, but it is not the 
Spain of Carmen and her associates, it 
is old Spain, aristocratic Spain, a country 
where taste and good breeding were a 
fundamental part of "high life." The 
picture of the Mission Garden at San 
Juan Bautista is charming with its trel- 
lises and great masses of flowers, but the 
scene in the patio of the house on the 
rancho on the Monterey road at moon- 
rise surpasses it. As for costumes it seems 
that so far as those of Spain go, the last 
word has here been said. 

The Hippodrome has laid aside its 
first excellent scene, the woodland with 
the graceful, changing grouping of the 
gypsy camp, and its gorgeous Court of 
the Golden Fountains, for a surpris- 
ingly realistic mermaid scene with real 
maids coming up through real water, the 
cleverest mechanical idea seen here for 
a long time. The storm and sinking of 
the ship in the first act, the eccentric 
ballet of sea nymphs and sea creatures, 
and the genuine ghost dance by Sioux 
Indians are well worth seeing, as are many 
other parts of the brilliant spectacle. 

Who shall say that art is not slowly 
breaking its way into the theatres? The 
Shubert Bros, have made a request of 
the Board of Directors of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art for the loan of 
Alexandre Cabanel's picture, "The Shu- 
lamite," which won a medal for the 
painter at the Paris Salon of 1876. The 
picture was bequeathed to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art by Miss Kath- 
erin Lorillard Wolfe in 1887. 

The Shuberts said they wanted to 
hang the picture in the lobby of the Lyric 
Theatre during the engagement of Miss 
Lena Ashwell in "The Shulamite," and 
requested a prompt answer. 

When the superintendent of the Met- 
ropolitan Museum of Art recovered his 
breath he said he would submit the re- 
quest to the Board of Directors. 
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